Tuition  hiko  9r6©t©d  with  3n9©r  and  ap3thy 


Students  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege are  expressing  mixed 
reactions  to  the  September 
tuition  fee  increase  to  $520 
from  $495. 

“It’s  bullshit,”  said  Gord^  a 
student  in  the  broadcasting 
program.  “I  don’t  see  any 
significant  increase  in  facili- 
ties and  services.” 

“It  sucks,”  echoed  Pete,  a 
machine  shop  student. 

Criminology  student  Gord 
Johnson,  who  graduates  thi^ 
year,  “feels  bad  for  returning 
students.  Especially  if  they 


don’t  have  a (summer)  job.” 
“It  doesn’t  bother  me.  In 
fact,  it’s  unavoidable,”  said 
Mike,  a journalism  student. 

Clayton  and  Al,  both  elec- 
tronics students,  agreed. 

“I  guess  inflation  is  higher 
than  that  and  teachers  wages 
are  going  up,”  said  Al. 

“Everything  is  going  up,” 
said  Clayton.  “So  you  really 
can’t  complain.” 

“I  think  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing here  is  just  as  good  as  the 
universities  so  we  have  been 
getting  off  lucky.  It  is  a 


justified  increase,”  said  Peter, 
a student  of  the  air  and  water 
resources  engineering  pro- 
gram. 

And  Charlie,  an  electronics 
technology  major  “wouldn’t 
mind  if  OSAP  goes  up  too.” 

According  to  Betty  Martin, 
associate  registrar  for  the  col- 
lege, OSAP  will  incorporate 
the  tuition  fee  increase. 

“Full  tuition  costs  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  as- 
sessment to  determine  eligibil- 
ity,” she  said.  The  formule 
which  determines  elibility  is 


“educational  costs,  minus  re- 
sources, equals  need,”  she  ex- 
plained. 

Tuition  fees  have  risen  stedi- 
ly  for  at  least  the  last  six  years 
and  Drew  Nameth,  spokesman 
for  the  college  affairs  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  would  not  specu- 
late.on  projected  or  future  fee 
increases. 

He  did  point  out,  however, 
that  this  year’s  increase  was 
only  five  per  cent  compared  to 
last  year’s  12.5  per  cent. 

In  1980  students  were  paying 


$400  for  each  32-week  period. 
By  1981  they  were  paying  $440. 
In  1982  that  figure  had  in- 
creased to  $495  and  by  Sep- 
tember of  1983,  students  will  be 
shelling  out  $520. 

These  increases  are  directly 
related  to  provincial  govern- 
ment grants  to  community 
colleges.  The  theory  is  that  if 
the  government  allots  a 10-per- 
cent increase  for  the  colleges 
then  students  should  be  re- 
sponsibile  for  roughly  an 
equivalent  percentage  said 
Nameth. 


Security  supervisor  Bob  Gilberds  watches 
last  Wednesday  afternoon. 
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DSA  election 


by  Krtstin  Trotter 

It  is  election  time  at  Cones- 
toga College  and  nominations 
open  today  for  the  position  of 
president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  for  the  1983-84  term. 

Interested  candidates  are 
required  to  fill  out  a nomina- 
tion form  available  from  cur- 
rent DSA  president  Randy 
Hutchings.  The  completed 
form  must  include  10  signa- 
tures plus  the  signatures  of  a 

mover  and  a seconder. 

“From  then  on,  it  is  a matter 
of  campaigning,  and  posting 
flyers  and  notices,”  said 
Hutchings.  Closing  date  for  all 
nominations  is  Thursday, 
March  31. 

Candidates  will  address  the 
student  body  April  4 at  10: 30 
a.m.  in  the  cafeteria.  The 
speeches,  which  will  be  broad- 
cast throughout  the  school,  are 
to  be  followed  by  a question- 


and-answer  period.  Student 
concerns,  criticisms  and 
queries  are  to  be  directed 
towards  the  entire  panel  of 
candidates  or  to  specific  can- 
didates at  that  time. 

Voting  booths,  set  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the 
cafeteria,  should  be  swallow- 
ing up  and  spitting  out  student 
voters  April  4,  5 and  6. 

Election  results  are  to  be 
announced  April  7. 

“I  like  to  see  a good  number 
of  people  run.  It  makes  every- 
body work  a little  harder  and 
you  really  see  some  good 

campaigns,”  said  Hutchings. 

Last  year  there  were  six 
nominees  for  president,  two 
for  vice-president  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  student  population 
voted.  Hutchings  is  hoping  for 
more  of  the  same  this  year. 

“We  need  people  who  like  to 
get  involved  because  this  job 

See  Election  ps  2 


Talk  about  throwing  a 
wrench  into  the.  works. 

At  about  3:30  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Bob  Gilberds, 
security  supervisor  at  Cones- 
toga College,  was  walking  out 
of  the  washroom  thinking, 
“what  if  the  fire  alarm  went 
off  now?” 

No  sooner  had  the  thought 
popped  into  his  head  than  what 
to  his  wondering  ear  did  ap- 
pear — the  fire  alarm. 

Muttering  and  grumbling 
students  vacated  the  building 
and  five-fighting  and  emer- 
gency vehicles,  sirens  scream- 


ing, arrived  on  the  scene  seven 
minutes  later. 

It  was  a flase  alarm.  A 
wrench  that  had  been  hanging 
on  the  wall  above  a fire  alarm 
box  in  the  technology  wing 
(zone  3)  fell,  bit  the  glass  bar 
on  the  alarm  box  and  tripped 
the  alarm. 

“It’s  weird,”  said  Gilberds 
shaking  his  head.  “Very 
weird.” 

Two  pumper  trucks,  an 
aerial  unit,  a car  and  an 
emergency  disaster  unit  from 
the  Kitchener  fire  department 
responded. 


Units  arrived  from  Fairview 
Road,  Westmount  Road  and 
headquarters  to  discover  the 
wrenched  culprit  lying,  un- 
abashed and  unrepentent,  on 
the  floor  beneath  the  alarm 
box. 

“It’s  better  than  walking 
around  Fairview  Mall  for  two 
hours  looking  for  a short,  ” said 
one  of  the  more  good-natured 
fireman. 

Units  would  have  arrived  in 
less  than  seven  minutes  if  the 
alarm  had  not  coincided  with  a 
shift  change  and  heavy  traffic 
at  the  Budd  Automotive  plant. 


• Campaign  starts 


by  Kristin  Trotter 

Candidates  who  run  for  the 
position  of  president  or  vice- 
president  in  the  April  7 Doon. 
Student  Association  (DSA) 
elections  are  also  eligible  to 
apply  for  a position  on  the  DSA 
executive.  Positions  of  trea- 
surer, secretary,  pub  manager 
and  entertainment  co-ordina- 
tor will  be  chosen  by  the 
existing  DSA  executive  from 
the  slate  of  unsuccessful  can- 
didates. 


Candidates  will  also  have 
the  option  of  running  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  repre- 
senting individual  programs. 

Applications  for  executive 
positions  must  be  submitted  by 
April  12  and  executive  appoint- 
ments will  be  announced  April 
15. 

The  time  from  April  7 to  15, 
will  “give  nominees  a chance 
to  think  about  whether  they 
want  to  be  on  the  executive  or 
not,'”  said  Randy  Hutchings, 
DSA  president. 


Following  announcement  of 
the  new  executive,  remaining 
nominees  will  be  given  until 
April  19  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  be  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  said 
Hutchings. 

The  new  slate  of  officers  will 
become  official  at  the  end  of 
April- 

“I  would  like  to  see  that 
executive  be  our  shadows  for 
two  weeks,”  said  Hutchings. 

“Especially  if  they  are  all 
new  people.” 


Six  journalism  grads 


get  OCNA 

Conestoga  College  was  well 
represented  by  six  former  stu- 
dents at  the  annual  Ontario 
Community  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation’s (OCNA)  Better 
Newspaper  Competition 
awards.  Awards  were  present- 
ed at  the  OCNA’s  convention  at 
Toronto’s  Westin  Hotel,  March 
3 to  5. 

The  competing  weekly 
papers  were  judged  and 
classed  according  to  circula- 
tion. 

The  Goderich  Signal  Star 
was  judged  to  have  the  best 
front  page  in  the  competition 
for  newspapers  with  a circula- 
tion from  3,000  to  4,500.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  is  Cones- 
toga journalism  graduate 
David  Sykes. 

In  the  same  class,  the  award 
for  best  paper  overall  was 
given  to  the  Arnprior  Chron- 
icle. The  editor  of  the  Chron- 
icle at  the  time  of  submission 
of  the  entry  was  another 
former  student,  Jim  Badgely. 

In  the  class  for  circulation 
between  8,000-20,000,  Best 
Composition  and  Layout  was 


awards 

awarded  to  the  Milton  Cham- 
pion. Another  Conestoga  alum- 
na, Jane  Mueller,  is  the  senior 
reporter  of  that  paper. 

The  best  paper  in  the  largest 
of  the  classes  (circulation 
20,000-t-)  was  the  Burlington 
Post.  Conestoga  grad,  David 
deJong  is  the  editor. 

Conestoga  journalism  teach- 
er, Robert  Trotter,  attended 
the  convention  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  performance 
of  former  students. 

“There  is  quite  a bit  of 
prestige  associated  with  the 
event,”  said  Trotter.  “Cones- 
toga College  was  well  repre- 
sented. I was  quite  pleased 
with  the  showing  made  by  our 
former  students.” 

Other  honors  awarded  Con- 
estoga students  included:  Best 
Photo  Featuring  Ontario  Natu- 
ral Resources  to  Ray  Martin, 
Cambridge  Times;  Best  Spot 
News  Photo  to  Jim  Badgely,  - 
presently  editor  of  the  Pem- 
broke Advertiser  News  and 
Best  Feature  Photo  to  Rob 
Preidt  of  the  Thamesford 
Town  Crier. 
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EDITORIAL 


Education  to  be 
property  of  rich? 


Our  educational  system  is  based  on  concepts 
and  precepts  promulgated  by  Egerton  Ryerson,  a 
man  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  everyone  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  receive  a solid  education.  From  that  day  to 
this,  every  child  in  Ontario  was  compelled  to 
attend  school  until  the  age  of  16,  unless 
mitigating  circumstances  dictated  otherwise. 

This  philosophy  of  education-for-all  was 
extended  by  the  government  of  Ontario  after 
World  War  II.  Through  systems  of  loans,  grants, 
bursaries  and  scholarships  the  process  of  getting 
an  education  became  financially  feasible  for 
almost  everyone. 

If  the  present  provincial  government,  however, 
continues  to  increase  tuition  fees,  the  universality 
of  our  educational  system  may  well  become 

extinct. 

As  long  as  costs  and  cost  of  living  increase, 
tuition  fees  will  go  up.  The  government  will  have 
to  increase  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  student  will  have  to  match  that  increase 
percentage  through  higher  tuition  fees.  That  is 
government  policy. 

How  long  can  this  go  on?  How  long  can  the 
government  keep  increasing  tuition  fees  and  still 
maintain  its  education-for-all  philosophy? 

Tuition  fees  coupled  with  cost  of  living 
expenses  are  becoming  a tremendous  burden  for 
many  students  at  both  the  college  and  university 
level. 

For  example,  community  college  fees  have 
risen  from  $400  in  1980  to  $520  in  1983.  That  is  a 
monumental  increase  for  a three-year  period  — 
almost  30  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  instructors’  salaries  and  benefits, 
equipment  costs  and  maintenance  costs  continue 
to  rise.  Costs  in  1982-83  increased  27  percent  more 
than  the  provincial  government  gave  to  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  face  of  these  rising  costs, 
the  federal  government  — if  Finance  Minister 
Marc  Lalonde  is  to  be  believed  — intends  to 
substantially  cut  grants  to  the  provinces  for  post 
secondary  education. 

That  leaves  the  student  to  cope  with 
ever-increasing  educational  costs. 

At  one  time,  Ontario’s  per  student  level  of 
funding  was  the  highest  in  the  country.  It  is  now 
the  lowest  and  has  been  for  some  years. 

It  is  perhaps  apropos,  at  this  time,  to  quote  a 
Federation  of  Students  (OFS)  press  release  which 
states  “government  spending  on  the  social 
services  must  be  cut  back  because  (say 
government  officials)  there  ‘simply  isn’t  enough 
money  for  them.’  But  in  1981  alone,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  allowed  $16  billion  to  slip  through 
the  tax  loopholes.’’ 

At  any  rate,  costs  are  increasing,  funding, 
particularly  on  a federal  level,  is  decreasing, 
taxpayers  are  backed  into  a corner  and  if 
something  is  not  done  to  overhaul  the  system, 
post  secondary  education  will  once  again  become 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  very  rich. 

No  doubt,  this  present  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
students  has  Egerton  Ryerson  turning  over  in  his 
grave. 


Liz  Rootham,  supervisor  for  Kitchener  branch  of  the  Canadian  employment  for  Students,  accepted 
registrations  for  summer  employment  on  March  9 & 1 0 at  Conestoga  College.  Beveriee  East/Spoke 


Summer  employment? 


“If  you  are  umemployed, 
you  should  be  actively  looking 
for  a job  40  hours  a week,”  said 
Liz  Rootham,  supervisor  for 
the  Canadian  Employment 
Centre  for  Students. 

On  March  9 and  10,  between 
11  a.m.  and  two  p.m.,  Rootham 
was  at  Conestoga  College  ac- 
cepting registration  for  sum- 
mer employment.  On  March  9, 
100  males  and  44  females  reg- 
istered. 

Those  who  re'gistered  should 
go  to  the  employment  centre  at 
15  Duke  St.  East,  at  least  once 

a week  beginning  in  April.  For 
those  who  did  not  register. 


forms  are  available  at  the  of- 
fice. 

Forms  are  placed  in  a gener- 
al file  until  the  applicant  visits 
the  centre.  They  are  then  put 
into  specific  files. 

It  is  to  the  applicant’s  ad- 
vantage to  show  up  once  a 
week  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions, personal  stability,  and 
continuing  interest  in  search- 
ing for  a job. 

Last  year  4,003  students  in 
the  Kitchener  area  registered. 
Of  that  number,  1,071  regular 
replacements  were  filled,  (five 
days  or  more),  and  984  casual 
replacements  were  filled,  (five 


days  or  less).  Average  pay  last 
year  ranged  from  $4  to  $6  an 
hour. 

Rootham  and  co-workers 
will  also  go  to  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity and  surrounding  high 
schools  to  accept  registra- 
tions. 

The  Canada  Employment 
Centre  for  students  will  visit 
more  than  3,000  employers, 
encouraging  them  to  hire  stu- 
dents for  the  summer.  “Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  has  been  very 
supportive  of  student  employ- 
ment in  the  past,”  said  Rooth- 
am. 


Taxing  affair  for  students 


Death  and  taxes  — the  only 
sure  things  in  life.  Filing  for 
income  tax  has  traditionally 
been  thought  of  as  confusing 
and  complicated  but  there  is 
no  need  to  bit  your  nails  in 
anguish  any  longer. 

Joseph  Ditzend,  district 
manager  for  H&R  Block,  clari- 
fied some  of  the  more  confus- 
ing points.  He  said  that  each 
person  is  different  and  there- 
fore some  points  will  not  be 
applicable  to  all  students. 

In  the  past  few  days  students 
have  received  severl  pieces  of 
paper  from  the  college  and  the 
government  but  what  to  do 
with  them  is  the  problem. 

Ditzend  said  students  should 
file  for  income  tax  to  “in- 
troduce themselves  to  the  real 
world.”  If  you  live  at  home 
your  parents  will  most  likely 
claim  you  as  a dependent  on 
their  tax  form. 

The  education  deduction  cer- 
tificate or  T2202  or  T2202A  is 
very  important  and  should  be 
included  on  the  ta  form.  This 
paper  proves  that  you  were  a 
full  time  student  and  entitles 
you  to  a $50  deduction  for 
every  month  that  you  attended 
school.  On  the  T2202A,  the 
eligible  months  are  in  the 
lower  right  hand  box.  Part  1 of 
the  T2202  also  contains  the 
eligible  months. 

If  you  intend  to  give  the 
deductions  to  a parent  or 
spouse,  fill  out  part  III  of  the 
T2202  and  the  back  of  the 
T2202A  receipt.  In  each  case 
you  multiply  the  months  listed 
by  $50  and  bring  it  out  to  the 
right  hand  side.  It  is  important 
not  to  forget  to  add  your  signa- 


ture. 

The  T2202A  slip  works  the 
same  way  but  everything  is 
filled  out  on  the  reverse  side.  If 
you  receive  both  of  these  slips 
include  them  in  the  tax  form 
together. 

Part  II  of  the  T2202  must  be 
filled  out  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  you  are  a de- 
pendent. 

Any  grants  that  were  re- 
ceived from  OSAP  are  consid- 
ered part  of  your  yearly  earn- 
ings and  you  will  get  a T4  slip  if 
you  haven’t  already.  The  T4 
slip  should  be  handled  in  the 
same  way  you  have  previously 
done  and  that  your  grant  is 
your  only  earnings  doesn’t 
matter. 

Another  deduction  is  tuition. 
A yellow  receipt  was  handed 
out  by  Conestoga  College  and 
shows  how  much  tuition  was 
paid.  Books  and  supplies,  un- 
fortunately, can’t  be  deducted. 
Figures  in  the  column  with 
black  dots  are  not  part  of 
tuition  payments  and  also  can 


Election  from  pg.  i 

takes  a lot  of  time.  There  is  a 
very  definite  trade  off.  The  job 
takes  a commitment.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  miss  a few 
classes  and  handle  it,”  said 
Hutchings. 

“But  you  do  feel  like  you  are 
accomplishing  something.  You 
simply  cannot  buy  that  kind  of 
experience.  In  a classroom 
situation  you  are  graded,  but 
on  this  job  there  is  no  grade.  It 
is  a reallife  situation  and  you 
learn  to  make  the  right  deci- 


not  be  included. 

The  deduction  can  either  be 
claimed  on  an  academic  year 
(time  in  school)  or  a calendar 
year.  Also,  part  of  your  receipt 
can  be  accounted  to  1982.  If 
you  decide  to  divide  it  in  half, 
it  could  benefit  you  for  next 
year’s  income  tax  return.  This 
is  a good  idea  if  an  increase  in 
income  is  expected. 

The  Ontario  Tax  Credit  can 
only  be  claimed  if  you  are  not  a 
dependent.  This  will  make  a 
difference  on  whether  or  not 
you  can  claim  your  rent. 

Moving  expenses  can  be 
claimed  if  you  moved  at  least 
25  miles  to  get  to  the  college 
and  if  you  received  a grant. 

Check  over  your  tax  form  to 
make  sure  you  have  claimed 
everything  and  received  max- 
imum deductions. 

» If  you  are  unsure  what 
points  are  applicable  talk 
your  parents  or  spouse  aB 
make  sure  you  are  in  the  righ^^ 
category  concerning  depen- 
dents. 


sions.” 

Hutchings,  who  graduates 
this  year,  is  going  to  miss  his 
job.  His  year  as  president  has 
left  him  “sorry”  that  he  did 
not  get  involved  sooner. 

“I’ve  never  had  a better 
time.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life.  The 
benefits  outweigh  the  costs 
and  I know  I could  not  buy 
what  I learned  this  year. 

“I  will  never  be  afraid  to  get 
involved  again,”  he  said. 
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Colors  shape  mood 


The  diagnostic  beep 


by  Monica  Mroz 

Color  my  world.  Color  me 
beautiful.  Colors  abound  in 
everything  people  see,  do  and 
feel.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
or  pronounced  as  the  color  of 
an  object.  It  is  the  first  thing 
that  attracts  a person  to  an 
article  of  clothing,  a piece  of 
furniture,  or  a painting. 

The  impact  that  colors  have 
on  people  is  so  intense,  that 
practically  a whole  new 
branch  of  science  has  evolved. 

It  is  simply  entitled  “colors”. 
Colors  have  progressed 
lost  drastically  in  the  area  of 
Jothing.  You  may  have  won- 
lered  why  you  feel  better  in  a 
peach-colored  blouse  as  op- 
posed to  a blue  one.  It  could  be 
that  blue  is  not  your  color.  You 
may  also  have  wondered  why 
people  tell  you  that  you  look 
sickly,  tired  and  over-worked, 
yet  you  feel  fine.  It  is  possible 
that  you  are  not  wearing  your 
colors. 

Wearing  your  colours  can 
enhance  your  personality, 
change  your  mood  or  your 
outlook  on  life,  and  make  you 
feel  and  look  fabulous. 

How  do  you  know  what 
colors  are  “your  colors”?  Ac- 
cording to  Color  Me  Beautiful 
by  Carole  Jackson  (Acropolis 
Books,  1980),  the  seasons  are 
used  to  describe  people.  The 
undertones  of  your  skin,  eye 
color  and  hair  color  are  com- 
plemented by  either  autumn, 
spring,  winter  or  summer  co- 
lours. 

“The  autumn  person  radi- 
ates in  the  warm,  rich  colors 
of  fall,  with  their  golden  un- 
dertones, as  crisp  and  colorful 
as  the  October  leaves.  The 
spring  person  blossoms  in 
clear,  delicate  colors  with 
warm  yellow  undertones,  like 
the  first  daffodil  that  blooms 
each  spring.  The  winter  per- 
son sparkles  in  the  vivid,  clear 
primary  colors,  and  cool,  icy 
colors  like  a glittering  snow- 
flake. And  summer  glows  in 
the  pastels  of  June,  the  soft 
colors  of  the  sea  and  sky,  with 
their  cool  blue  undertones,” 
explains  Jackson  in  her  book. 

By  wearing  your  correct 
colors  in  clothing  and  makeup, 
you  will  receive  complements 
on  “you”  and  not  just  on  what 
you  are  wearing.  A black 
dress  on  a winter  will  make 
her  sparkle,  but  would  make  a 
spring  look  like  a ghost.  Choc- 
olate brown  on  an  autumn 
looks  exciting,  but  makes  a 
summer  appear  tired. 

Jackson  writes  that  any 
season  can  wear  almost  any 
color,  it  is  the  shade  and 
intensity  that  count.  For  ex- 
ample, the  spring  has  clear 
yello-greens,  while  the  autumn 
has  earth  greens.  Winter’s 

•reens  are  true  or  icy  and  the 
bmmer  has  only  blue-greens. 
Summers  and  winters  wear 
blue-reds,  while  springs  and 
autumns  look  best  in  orange- 
reds.  Spring’s  pinks  have  yel- 
low in  them;  summer’s  are 
blue-pinks;  winter’s  are  true 
and  vivid  or  icy;  and  autumn 
has  no  pink. 

Margaret  Brandon  is  capi- 
talizing on  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  colors.  A professional 
color  analyst,  she  has  set  up  a 
boutique  in  Market  Village, 
Kitchener,  called  “Colors”. 
For  $75,  she  will  tell  you  your 
colors,  and  advise  you  in 
wardrobe  planning,  makeup 
application,  jewelry  tones, 
colors  and  shapes  of  eye 
glasses  suitable  to  you.  The 


session  takes  about  one  hour. 
Jackson’s  book  sells  for 
$11.50. 

“It  is  a very  specialized 
business,  and  costs  about 
$2,000  to  be  trained,”  said 
Brandon.  “If  the  girl  who 
wrote  the  book  were  a profes- 
sional in  the  field  of  colors, 
would  she  be  selling  her  se- 
crets?” Brandon  said  that 
“the  book  has  added  to  our 
business.  Color  Me  Beautiful 
merely  wets  the  appetite. 

“Of  those  who  have  come  to 
us  after  reading  the  book,  95 
per  cent  have  themselves 
pegged  in  the  wrong  season. 
We  have  many  professional 
people  visit  Colors.  We  can’t 
make  costly  mistakes. 

“The  Colors’  Franchise  is 
the  original  concept,  and  the 
rest  are  copies,”  said  Bran- 
don. 


Colors  is  an  international 
company.  The  K-W  branch  is 
the  second  busiest  in  the 
world,”  said  Brandon. 

Brandon  also  stated  that  the 
author  of  the  book  “has  never 
put  the  practice  of  colors  into 
service.”  Jackson  has  written 
otherwise. 

“Wearing  your  right  colors 
helps  build  your  ego,”  said 
Brandon.  “It  is  quite  an  expe- 
rience to  see  yourself  look 
good  in  colors  you  never 
dreamed  of  wearing.  I can’t 
make  an  ugly  person  look 
fabulous,  but  I can  make 
anyone  took  better.  The  colors 
next  to  your  face  is  like  the 
mat  around  a painting.” 

The  idea  of  colors  began 
about  30  years  ago  in  Europe, 
according  to  Brandon,  but  has 
been  in  Canada  for  only  two 
years. 


A new  ultrasound  machine 
purchased  by  Kitchener’s  Pine 
Street  Medical  Centre  has  cut 
waiting  lists  for  tests  from  six 
weeks  to  one. 

Now  that  there  are  two 
ultrasound  machines  hum- 
ming alone  in  the  centre,  “it 
means  an  increase  in  patients  , 
a decrease  in  waiting  time  and 
better  service,”  says  Chris 
Otteson,  technician. 

The  $90,000  unit  means  some 
“sacrifices”  on  the  part  of  the 
staff,  however.  “To  make 
room  for  the  two  machines,  we 
had  to  move  into  a larger  area, 
so  we  went  to  a larger  depart- 
ment to  accommodate  the 
equipment.” 

After  waiting  a number  of 
years  for  the  ultrasound  equip- 
ment, Otteson  says  the  depart- 
ment  is  willing  to  make 
“minor  adjustments”  to 
operate  it.  “This  is  a different 
type  of  ultrasound,  it  covers  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge,” 


says  Otteson. 

Because  ultrasound  uses 
sound  waves,  rather  than  the 
potentially  harmful  X-rays,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular with  physicians  as  a 
diagnostic  tool. 

“We  have  a lot  of  pregnant 
women  in,”  but  ultrasound  is 
not  only  used  to  confirm  preg- 
nancy, but  also  to  determine 
the  age  so  doctors  can  ac- 
curately predict  a due  date 
when  they  are  not  sure. 

Although  ultrasound  is  best 
known  for  its  examination  of 
pregnant  women,  Otteson  says 
it  is  also  an  efficient  way  to 
check  many  abdominal  com- 
plaints involving  the  gallblad- 
der, liver,  aorta  and  kidneys. 

The  patient  does  have  to 
prepare  for  the  test.  If  it  is 
going  to  involve  an  abdominal 
examination,  he  must  fast  for 
eight  hours.  This  ensures  there 
is  no  gas  in  the  abdomen,  since 

See  Ultrasound  ps  ® 
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Meatcutting  course  sells  beef  cheap 


by  Ursula  Samson 

If  a meal  consisting  of  steak 
or  roast  beef  seems  as  com- 
mon to  you  as  the  annual 
Christmas  feast,  don’t  fret. 
Relief  to  those  high  supermar- 
ket prices  is  in  sight. 

Considerable  savings  on 
meat  are  available  through  the 
meat-cutting  course  at  Cones- 
toga’s Waterlo  campus.  Butch- 
ering skills  are  practised  by 
students  and  the  cut  meat  is 
made  publicly  available  at  a 
profitless  pri  ce,  says  instruc- 
tor Andy  Walesch. 

A 10-per  cent  mark  up  in 
contrast  to  the  supermarkets’ 
30  to  40  per  cent  makes  meat 
bought  at  Conestoga  consider- 
ably less  expensive.  The 
markup  pays  only  for  the  meat 
wrap  and  ‘the  meat  we  handle 
is  the  highest  quality  in  the 
country,”  says  Walesch. 

Most  meat  is  purchased  lo- 
cally from  Burns  and  Schneid- 
ers. And  the  college  is  able  to 
put  on  specials  when  they  are 
able  to  buy  their  meat  for  less, 
says  Kay  Hilgartner,  the  store 
clerk. 

Comparing  Conestoga’s 
usual  price  of  sirloin  steak  at 
$3.09  per  pound  to  Zehr’s 
special  of  $3.84  per  pound,  you 
save  75C  per  pound.  But  the 
current  Conestoga  special  of 
$2.79  per  pound  increases  your 
savings  to  $1.05.  That  steak 
dinner  can  now  be  as  afford- 


able as  locally-bought  pork 
chops. 

Regular  customers  like 
doing  business  with  Conestoga 
because  of  high  quality  and 
stable  prices.  Whereas  meat 
prices  in  supermarkets  fluctu- 
tate  wildly  from  week  to  week, 
Conestoga  ‘maintains  the 
same  price  and  improves  qual- 
ity,’ says  Walesch. 

For  instance,  regular 
minced  beef  at  Conestoga  is 
comparable  to  the  medium 
grade  found  in  local  food 
stores.  ‘‘We  upgrade  the  meat 
a little  bit,”  says  Walesch. 
‘‘We  put  the  next  highest  level 
of  mince  in  it.” 

Currently,  five  pounds  of 
medium  ground  beef  can  be 
purchased  at  Conestoga’s 
meat  dept,  for  $7.15.  That’s 
$1. 43/lb.  Supermarkets  are 
selling  medium  ground  beef 
for  $1.95/lb. 

Regular  customers  come 
from  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don to  buy  Conestoga’s  meat, 
says  Hilgartner. 

Locally,  regular  customers 
include  Kitchener  Collegiate 
Institute,  Laurel  Vocational 
School,  Waterloo  Collegiate, 
Beaver  Foods,  Baileys  Restau- 
rant. They  have  also  cut  steaks 
for  Pierre’s  and  Cheggare’s 
Restaurants. 

But  the  cutting  department’s 
biggest  job  is  custom  cutting 
sides  of  beef  for  farmers.  After 
booking  an  appointment,  a 


farmer  may  bring  in  six  or 
eight  sides  of  beef  to  be  cut. 
Under  the  direction  of  instruc- 
tor Ron  Reid,  the  current  39 
students  can  cut  four  to  six 
sides  of  beef  per  day.  The 
department  charges  a flat 
cutting  rate  of  $14  per  side,  $7 
per  quarter.  Local  butchers 
may  charge  anywhere  from  15 
to  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  meat-cutting  course 
runs  for  20  weeks.  Job  pros- 
pects are  good  if  students  are 
serious  about  working,  says 
Reid. 

‘‘One  graduate  went  to  Bur- 
lington and  had  a choice  of  18 
jobs.  If  a person  seriously 
wants  a job  — there  are  jobs. 
You  have  to  hustle.”  A few 
graduates  are  now  employed 
as  meat  inspectors. 

The  following  is  a compari- 
son of  Conestoga’s  meat  prices 
as  compared  to  Zehr’s” 

— T-BONE,  PORTERHOUSE 

STEAKS:  Zehrs  - $8.77. kg. 

Conestoga  - $6. 80/kg. 

— POT  ROASTS:  Zehrs  - $ 
(SALE)  $4. 17/kg.  Conestoga  - 

— STEWING  BEEF:  Zehrs 
(SALE)  $4. 37/kg.  Conestoga  - 
$3.95/kg. 

— SIDE  SPARE  RIBS:  Zehrs: 
$5.27Ag.  Conestoga  - $4. 29/kg. 

All  freezer  orders  are  cut 
and  wrapped  to  your  specifica- 
tions at  no  extra  cost.  Pay- 
ment must  be  made  by  cash  or 
certified  cheque. 


Engineering  students  plan  bridges  and  dams 


by  Wendy  Somerville 

Frank  Laminger  has  chosen 

to  work  alone.  He  is  designing 
storm  sewers  and  sewage  lines 
for  the  Pioneer  Dr.  Subdivi- 
sion. He  is  also  working  on  the 
design  of  a retention  pond  and 
spillway. 

Frank  Kriksic,  Henry  Mac- 
Cormick  and  John  Stevenson 
are  combining  their  knowledge 
to  design  the  West  Montrose 
dam  in  Flora.  This  means  that 


they  will  have  to  construct  an 
earth  dam  and  spillway. 

The  designing  of  a bridge, 

the  testing  of  its  soil  and  the 
reporting  of  its  foundation  will 
be  attacked  by  Onay  Raif, 
Charlie  Koutis  and  Maria  Jo- 
seph. 

Since  the  beginning  of  term 
Civil  Engineering  Technology 
students  have  been  working  on 
designing  bridges,  subdivi- 
sions and  dams  and  expanding 
large  plants  and  hotels.  The 


projects  run  all  year  round  and 
they  involve  the  gathering  of 

data,  graphing  and  estimat- 
ing. 

Students  get  together  once  a 
week  on  Thursday  for  three 
hour  classes  that  serve  as 

seminars.  These  sessions  are 

for  questions  and  answers  re- 
garding their  projects.  Shiv 
Talmar  supervisor  for  the 
projects,  said  that  if  they  ask 
questions  they  will  get  an- 
swers but  if  they  don’t  think  to 


ask  they  won’t.  He  also  said 
that  it  students  fail  to  do  the 
project.s,  they  fail  to  gradu- 
ate. 

The  projects  are  evaluated 
by  outsiders  and  faculty  mem- 
bers. They  are  not  judged  by 
only  one  individual,  this  way 
the  projects  get  a fair  chance. 
They  are  judged  on  design, 
drafting,  calculating  and  re- 
port writing.  Though  these 
studies  are  hypothetical,  quiet 
often  professionals  may  use 
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the  same  ideas  to  construct  a 
bridge  in  the  city. 

Many  .students  have  to  go 
outside  the  college  to  talk  to 
contractors  or  engineers  and 
discover  where  a bridge  is 
needed  and  then  design  it. 

David  Barry,  Jamie  Wallace 
and  Jeff  Rolph  are  designing  a 
bridge  that  entails  the  building 
of  a structural  design  its  su- 
perstructure and  foundation. 

Barry  feels  that  working  on 
such  a project  gives  the  stu- 
dents practical  experience  be- 
cause they  are  working  away 
from  the  classroom. 

‘‘It  is  an  invidual  thing,”  he 
said.  ‘‘Everything  can  be  de- 
signed to  your  personal  liking, 
not  according  to  a supervisor’s 
specifications.” 

He  said  that  though  every- 
one in  the  program  shares 
their  ideas  on  whatever  they 
are  working  on,  it  does  tend  to 
get  a bit  competitive. 

‘‘No  one  wants  to  look  stupid 
in  the  eyes  of  others.” 
According  to  Barry,  it  is 
important  to  go  to  Thursday’s 
seminars  with  pertinet  ques- 
tions in  mind,  otherwise  you 
won’t  get  anywhere. 

‘‘It  is  up  to  us  how  we 
approach  them  (the  ques- 
tions),” he  said.  ^ 

Barry  agrees  that  the  sup« 
visors  are  helpful  by  not  being 
helpful.  They  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  make  mistakes.  By 
making  errors  they  can  learn 
how  not  to  run  into  the  same 
difficulties  later.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  project  is  to  form 
certain  self-teaching  methods. 

The  only  use  the  students 
have  for  the  supervisor  is  his 
approval  or  disapproval  of 
certain  projects.  Im  this  way 
the  students  can  get  the  feeling 
of  being  professional  by  acting 
as  actual  consultants. 

The  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  engineers, 
manufacturers  and  those  in 
the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion. 
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Travel  blues 

by  Kathleen  Hamilton 

Whoever  said  “There’s  no  place  like  home’’ 
was  probably  a world  traveller  who  never 
mastered  jet  lag.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  movie 
star  who,  accustomed  to  eating  pigeon  under 
glass  and  other  exotic  delecasies,  announces 
(with  a straight  face,  yet)  that  his  favorite  meal 
consists  oi  a hamburger  and  onion  rings. 

Are  we  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  poor 
dears?  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  have  the  same 
problems.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  say,  “The 
south  of  France  next  month?  Thank-you,  but  I’d 
rather  see  my  begonias  bloom.  I missed  them 
last  year  while  on  that  deary  trip  to  Monte 
Carlo.’’ 

Yes,  I would  love  to  get  tired  of  travelling.  I 
happen  to  know,  however,  that  it  will  never 
happen.  There  is  absolutely  no  place  in  the  world 
I wouldn’t  like  to  visit.  What  with  limitations  of 
time  and  money,  I’m  sure  I won’t  even  come 
close  to  exhausting  the  possibilities.  That  makes 
me  angry.  But  what  really  makes  me  want  to 
tear  my  hair  out  is  people  who  have  endless 
travel  opportunities  and  don’t  APPRECIATE 
them. 

I literally  have  to  stop  myself  from  biting 
someone  who  shrugs  and  says  their  tour  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  was;  “All  right,  I guess.”  Or  the 
guy  1 once  dated  for  two  months  who  “forgot  to 
mention”  he’d  spent  the  previous  summer  in 
Australia.  Right,  Then  I’m  sure  you’ll 
understand,  George,  it  completely  slipped  my 
mind  that  I have  a husband  and  two  kids  at 
home. 

I shouldn’t  feel  quite  so  envious  though.  I did 
venture  from  the  nest  recently  and  had  a mildly 
rejuvenating  sojourn  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  One 
would  think  that  a week  in  my  favorite  western 
city  would  return  the  color  to  my  cheeks  and  the 
spring  to  my  walk,  but  seven  days  of  carefree 
gallivanting  has  merely  made  me  desperate  for 
more. 

Vancouver  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a perfect 
city.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a major  urban 
centre,  plus  the  Pacific  Ocean,  coastal 
mountains,  friendly  natives  and  a moderate 
Climate.  While  it  is  a trendy  city,  the  pace  is 
decidedly  laid-back.  Fresh  seafood  is  in 
abundance  and  the  flowers  and  cherry  trees 
blossom  months  before  the  grass  turns  green  in 
Ontario. 

Anyway,  I love  it.  My  decision  to  go  was  made 
purely  on  impulse.  An  old  friend  from  northern 
B.C.  called  up  - merely  to  hear  my  voice  - and  the 
old  wheels  started  turning.  As  I’ve  mentioned 
before,  my  feet  get  itchy  as  soon  as  the  snow 
melts.  Less  than  one  week  later  we  rendezvoused 
at  the  Blue  Horizon  Hotel  in  downtown 
Vancouver. 

But  to  make  an  all  to  short  story  shorter,  we 
spent  the  week  shopping,  site-seeing,  looking  up 
friends,  touring  night  clubs,  dining  on  salmon, 
abolone  and  crab  and  pretending  we  weren’t 
going  to  be  broke  for  the  next  year. 

We  also  took  a two-day  side-trip  to  Vancouver 
Isand  where  we  picked  oysters  off  the  beach  at 
the  village  of  Parksville  and  spent  an  afternoon 
at  Cathedral  Grove,  a huge  park  where  the 
Douglas  firs  are  so  tall  you  can  barely  see  the 
sky  and  you  can  drink  ice-cold  water  from 
glacier- fed  streams. 

The  island  is  beautiful  any  time  of  year  but  in 
spring  you  just  can’t  look  enough.  And  the  smell  - 
the  smell  is  unsurpassable.  Fresh  ocean  air 
mingles  with  the  scent  of  new  grass  and  cherry 
blossoms  - you  find  yourself  breathing  deeper, 
trying  to  taste  the  air. 

Towards  the  end  I was  feeling  happy  and 
contented  - not  the  least  bit  concerned  with 
dreary  school  assignments  and  other  mundane 
matters.  I was  even  beginning  to  think  I had 
satisfied  my  wanderlust  — at  least  for  a while.  I 
might  possibly  last  until  the  end  of  April. 

Just  to  spite  me,  on  my  final  sun-drenched  day 
of  reprieve,  a jet-setting  couple  with  whom  I’d 
gone  bar-hopping  a few  times,  cai^ually  invited 
me  to  join  them  on  an  excursion  to  San 
Fransisco.  Choking  back  tears  of  frustration,  I 
replied,  “Thank-you,  but  I simply  must  be  at 
Point  Pelee,  Ontario  next  week.  I wouldn’t  miss 
seeing  the  first  Canada  Geese  return  for 
ANYTHING.” 


K-W  has  more  Sisters 


by  Roberta  Graetsch 

“We’ve,  gone  through  quite  a 
bit  together  and  we  still  have  a 
good  thing  going.  She  helped 
me  to  grow  up,”  a little  sister 
said.  This  is  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  girls  and  boys  who 
'are  paired  off  with  a Big  Sis- 
ter. 

The  Big  Sisters  Association 
has  been  in  the  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  area  since  1969  and  is 
now  the  largest  Big  Sister 
agency  in  Ontario.  It  started 
through  the  Homework  Help- 
er’s Club  in  conjunction  with 
the  YWCA  and  Suddaby 
School  to  help  children  with 
their  school  work.  It  became 
obvious  that  some  of  these 
children  needed  more  person- 
alized attention  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Big  Sis- 
ters Delphi-Y  Club. 

The  objective  of  the  Big 
Sisters  Association  is  to  “work 
to  prevent  the  need  for  costly 
institutional  therapeutic  ser- 
vices or  supplement  such  ther- 
apeutic services  provided  by 
other  agencies.” 

Little  Sisters  are  often  re- 
ferred from  other  social  agen- 
cies such  as  Children’s  Aid  or 
from  the  school  they  attend,  to 
the  association.  The  girls 
range  in  age  from  five  to  16 
years  old.  The  Big  Sisters  also 
deal  with  boys  or  Little  Bud- 
dies as  they  are  called,  but 
they  are  usually  younger  than 
the  girls.  They  are  four  ta 
seven  years  old  and  not  older 
than  11. 

Marilyn  Markow,  executive 
director,  said  the  Big  Sisters’ 
function  is  to  “be  there  as  a 
friend.”  Each  volunteer  is 
carefully  screened  before  a 
match  is  made.  The  Big  Sister 


must  be  a minimum  of  20 
years  old  and  go  to  a five-week 
orientation  which  focuses  on 
child  development,  effects  of 
divorce  on  children,  sexuality 
and  leisure  time.  They  are 
also  invited  to  attend  monthly 
meetings  and  workshops. 

This  job  is  not  for  those  who 
can’t  make  a commitment.  A 
Big  Sister  must  put  in  at  least 
three  hours  a week  for  one 
year.  There  ares  those,  who 
have  continued  on  the  rela- 
tionship for  up  to  seven  years 
and  are  still  going. 

Joanne  Waugh,  a Big  Sister, 
said,  “I  wanted  to  encourage 
someone  else  to  try  hard  in  life 
to  grow  and  live  and  be 
responsible  for  herself,  just  as 
I was  encouraged  by  the  peo- 
ple who  I remember  helping 
me  learn  to  help  myself.” 
Bonnie  Rawn,  also  a Big 
Sister,  was  inspired  to  become 
a volunteer,  “Since  I never 
had  a little  sister  of  my  own  ... 
and  I wanted  a chance  to 
become  a positive  influence  in 
my  little  sister’s  life.” 

The  Big  Sister  Association 
has  matched  up  approximate- 
ly 161  girls  and  boys  with  a Big 
Sister.  As  a Little  Sister  said 
about  her  match,  “She  was 
around  when  I needed  a friend 
and  someone  to  talk  to,  and 
she  was  there  to  lend  me  her 
shoulder.  She  was  there  to  get 
advice  from  and  to  tell  her  my 
most  private  things.” 

Markow  said  that  the  need 
for  a Big  Sister  becomes 
evident  when  “it  comes  out  in 
behavior  problems.”  It  is  not 
only  motherless  children  who 
receive  this  kind  of  help.  Any 
child  who  needs  extra  support 
from  a female.  Markow  sajd 
that  the  “majority  come  from 


families  where  the  mother  is 
the  parent.” 

The  Big  Sister  Association  is 
involved  at  the  present  time  in 
a fund  raising  project  to  buy  a 
permanent  home.  The  K-W 
agency  has  moved  five  times 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Their  goal  is  to  reach 
$100,000  but  they  have  only 
been  able  to  gather  $12,000 
since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  The  K-W  divers  recently 
raised  $8,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  Big  Sisters  conduct  many 
fund-raising  events  such  as 
Artfest,  Card-a-rama,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  Engineers’ 
Bus  Push,  Rollerama  and  its 
annual  membership  cam- 
paign. They  also  participate 
with  restaurant^  in  gathering 
a certain  percentage  from 
each  bill  and  in  addition  col- 
lect Zehr’s  tapes. 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  the 
association’s  funds  come  from 
fund-raising  projects  and 
membership  drive,  31  per  cent 
from  community  donations 
and  city  grants  and  28  per  cent 
through  membership  in  K-W 
Federated  Appeal. 

The  agency  has  a support 
staff  of  six  members,  includ- 
ing three  caseworkers,  and 
professional  consultants. 

The  present  fund  raising 
coordinator,  Cathy  Williams, 
was  honored  Cultural  Woman 
of  the  Year  in  1982  by  the  K-W 
Oktoberfest  Women’s  Com- 
mittee. There  were  over  200 
volunteers  who  donated  over 
26,000  hours  of  time  to  the  Big 
Sister  agency. 

The  Big  Sisters  are  always 
looking  for  more  volunteers.  If 
you  have  extra  time  to  spare 
and  want  to  get  involved,  give 
them  a call  at  886-1090. 


The  one  and  only 
Southern  Comfort, 

It  tastes  downright 
friendly. 


On  the  rocks, with  orange  juice  or  in  your  favourite  cocktail,  enjoy  the  taste  of  tradition. 

Send  for  a free  Recipe  Guide:  Southern  Comfort  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  775,  Place  Bonaventure,  Montreal,  Quebec  H5A  1E1. 
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BUSINESS 
BASH  '83 


Spring  break;  a chance  to 
relax,  or  ski  in  Vermont 


MARCH  17 


Preston 
Knights 
of  Columbus 

8 p.m.  to  1 a.m. 
D.J.  - $4.00 

I 

Tickets  available 
in  DSA  and 
Activities  offices 


Luck  of  the  Irish 


The  Doon  Student  Association  and 
I the  Athletic  Department  present: 

il4th  Annual 

AWARDS 

BANQUET 

April  14,  1983 
Transylvania  Club 
5 p.m.  to  1 a.m. 


• Dinner 

I ci"h  Bar  $9  per  person 


by  Beverlee  East 

After  spring  break  you  can 
always  look  forward  to  sum- 
mer break. 

Everybody  needs  a break, 
whether  it  is  from  your 
parents,  family,  friends,  work 
and  yes,  even  school. 

What  did  you  do  on  your 
spring  break?  Did  you  yahoo, 
work  or  get  those  little  things 
done  that  have  been  creeping 
up  on  you  for  the  last  while? 

Barry  Gray,  third  year  pho- 
tography student,  ended  up 
working  on  an  audio  visual 
presentation.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  the  YMCA,  but  did 
“manage  to  find  time  to  go  out 
and  get  drunk.” 

Many  people  enjoyed  their 
time  off.  It  was  a chance  to  go 
out  and  do  whatever  you  felt 
like  and  not  worry  about  the 
daily  routine  of  school  during 
the  day  and  homework  at 
night.  Last  week  was  a chance 
to  ease  up  and  just  relax. 

Charlie  Burke,  a third  year 
marketing  student,  was  look- 
ing for  a job  and  sending  out 
resumes.  “It  came  at  an  ideal 
time  ...  I basically  caught  up 
on  my  social  obligations,”  he 
said. 

Some  people  partied  for  the 
whole  week,  but  they  wanted 
no  attribution.  So  if  you  were 
one  of  those  people,  don’t  feel 
guilty.  You  were  not  alone. 

“I  caught  up  on  a-  lot  of  little 
things  around  the  apartment 
and  did  research  for  a business 
project  ...  I needed  a break. 
The  monotony  of  going  to 
school  everyday  was  getting  to 
be  too  much,”  said  Deanna 
Little,  a second  year  business 
management  student.  “It 
should  go  faster  now  that 
we’ve  had  the  break.” 

Larry  Abbott,  second  year 
mechanical  engineer,  worked 
full  time.  He  was  glad  to  have 
the  break  because  he  needed 
the  money.  He  did,  however, 
find  time  to  go  to  London  with 
a few  friends  and  “have  a good 
time,”  he  said,  chuckling.  The 
break  got  him  away  from  the 


SQUASH 

TOURNAMENT 

for  Students,  Staff,  and  Faculty 
of  Conestoga  College 

Date:  Friday,  March  18 
Location:  Doon  Pines 
Racquet  Club 

Time:  2:20  p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Cost:  $6.00  per  person 

Register  with  John  Innanen,  ext.  250, 
room  1B31  in  Business  Division  or  at 
the  Conestoga  Centre  by  Wednesday, 
March  16. 


Ultrasound  from  pg.  3 

the  sound  waves  cannot  pene- 
trate gas.  For  the  fetal  exami- 
nation, she  must  drink  32  onces 
of  liquid  prior  to  the  test  so 
that  she  has  a distended  blad- 
der, allowing  the  ultrasound  a 
clear  path  to  the  womb. 

The  ultrasound  unit  has  a 
television  monitor  on  it  so  the 
technician  can  observe  what  is 
going  on  immediately.  It  also 
has  a videotape  machine  and 
camera  to  record  the  exami- 
nation. 


Did  you  know? 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  Ontario’s 
8.3  million  residents  live  within 
10  miles  of  Highway  401. 

4c  * 

Fresh  water  only  amounts  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  earth’s 
total  supply  of  available 
water. 

4c  4*  4c 

A London  doctor,  named  Wes- 
ton, has  observed  that  people 
whose  names  start  with  the 
first  eight  tetters  of  the  alpha- 
bet live  longer  than  others. 


pressure  of  the  books,  but  he 
“did  miss  the  pub  the  week  of 
holidays.” 

Sharilyn  Gaudette  and 
Cathy  Gole,  both  first  year 
business  students,  basically 
relaxed  and  worked  on  a 
major  report. 

Gaudette’s  only  complaint 
about  the  break  was  that  she 
wished  the  public  schools  could 
have  their  spring  break  at  the 
same  time. 

“There  are  more  parents 
going  to  school  now  and  it 
would  have  been  nice  if  I could 
have  spent  the  whole  week 
with  my  kids  ...  although  they 
did  eat  bigger  and  better 
meals  for  a week.” 

The  Vermont  trip  planned  by 
the  DSA  was  a big  success. 
Forty-five  students  ended  up 
going  for  the  week.  For  the 
price  of  $240  they  had  their 
transportation,  accommoda- 
tions and  ski  tow  tickets  pro- 


vided. 

Students  were  billeted  in  five 
condominium  units,  nine  to  a 
unit. 

Janelle  Zettel,  student  activ- 
ities co-ordinator,  was  glad  she 
went  on  the  trip.  “Everyone 
had  a lot  of  fun.  It  was  a big 
party  and  I never  heard  any 
complaints.” 

Ski  conditions  were  not  as 
good  as  last  year,  but  they 
were  still  good.  Students  skie|^ 
all  day  and  at  nights  usuallJ^P 
ended  up  at  the  Snow  Snake 
Lounge.  People  are  still  recu- 
perating. 

The  plane  trip  to  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Florida,  ended  up 
with  four  people  going.  The 
cost  and  early  registration 
date  may  have  accounted  for 
the  lack  of  attendance. 

Zettel  thinks  the  spring 
break  is  great,  “you  come 
back  refreshed  and  ready  to  go 
back  at  it,”  she  said. 


St.  Patrick’s  Day 
has  darker 
history 
than  green 
pots  of  gold 


by  Wendy  Somerville  ' 

When  March  17  rolls 
around  we  all  conjure  up 
images  of  shamrocks,  le- 
prechauns, and  shelel- 
leighs.  We  wear  green 
clothing,  wish  for  that  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  and  assume  that 
emerald  green  festive  cards 
with  bring  the  blarney  stone 
to  our  doorstep.  What  many 
of  us  fail  to  realize  is  that  St. 
Patrick’s  day  commemo- 
rates the  life  and  death  of  a 
saint. 

Many  legends  come  down 
to  us  about  St.  Patrick, 
patron  saint  of  Ireland. 
They  include  accounts  of 
how  he  drove  all  the  snakes 
from  Ireland. 

According  to  scholars,  St. 
Patrick  was  born  in  a town 
in  Wales  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  river  around  389 
A.D.  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Britian.  His 
Roman  name  was  P^tricius 
Magonus  Sucatus  and  his 
father,  Calpurnius  ws  the 
town  official. 

Little  is  known  about  Pat- 
rick’s childhood  but  experts 
believe  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  was  captured  by  Irish 
raiders  and  taken  to  the 
northeast  part  of  Ireland. 
For  six  years  he  tended  his 
master’s  sheep  and  during 


this  bleak  period,  religion, 
which  before  meant  nothing 
to  him,  became  the  centre  of 
his  life.  After  having  re- 
ceived a revelation  his 
sleep,  Patrick  escaped  and 
fled  to  the  southeast  section 
of  the  island  and  then 
escaped  to  England. 

The  following  events  are 
uncertain  bqt  it  is  known 
that  at  some  point  he  went 
to  France  and  studied  for 
the  priesthood.  He  was  or- 
dained a priest  and  was 
later  consecreted  a bishop. 
In  432  he  returned  to  Ireland 
to  begin  his  work  of  convert- 
ing people  to  Christianity. 

St.  Patrick  faced  severe 
difficulties  in  his  task  of 
conversion.  The  primary 
opponents  were  the  Druid 
priests  who  thought  his  be- 
liefs were  barbaric.  When 
he  was  finally  successful 
with  the  conversion  of  these 
pagan  leaders,  people  soon 
followed.  By  the  year  444,  he 
was  so  successful  that  he 
called  a meeting  of  all  the 
^bishops  he  had  consecrated 
and  established  a church 
government  with  its  head  at 
Armagh.  Armagh  then  be- 
came the  center  of  Christian 
life  in  Ireland  and  later  the 
center  of  education  as  well. 
It  was  there  that  St.  Patrick 
made  his  headquarters  until 
his  death  in  461. 
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Award  honors  Al  Logan 


by  Wendy  Somerville 

In  April  of  this  year  a special 
award  will  be  given  in  memory 
of  a special  man.  For  13  years 
Al  Logan  worked  as  head  of 
Conestoga’s  counselling  de- 
partment. The  award,'  estab- 
lished by  both  family  and 
friends,  will  be  called  the  “Al 
Logan  Memorial  Award.” 

Born  in  Shanghai,  China,  Al 
Logan  was  the  son  of  a mis- 
sionary. During  adolescence 
he  left  China  to  live  in  England 
and  later  moved  to  Canada 
where  he  settled  in  Saskatche- 
wan. He  was  ordained  as  a 
United  Church  minister  and 
married  his  wife  Marion. 

Al  and  Marion  Logan  had 
three  sons,  Scott,  Paul  and 
David,  and  moved  to  Hamilton 
where  he  left  the  ministry  and 
became  a chaplain  for  a local 
hospital. 

In  1967,  Conestoga  College 
(Doon  Campus)  opened  its 
doors  for  the  first  time  and  Al 
Logan  joined  the  counselling 
staff  a short  while  later.  Ac- 
cording to  Peggy  Roth,  recep- 
tionist in  the  counselling  de- 
partment, Al  Logan  loved  the 
college  and  his  work. 

“He  was  willing  to  get  in- 
volved in  and  tackle  any- 
thing,” she  said. 

While  working  as  head  of 
counselling,  Logan  gave  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  his  time 
towards  the  expansion  of  the 
college. 

While  managing  the  coun- 
selling centre,  he  also  man- 
aged Health  Services,  Library 
and  Instructional  Resources; 
changed  the  library  to  a multi- 
media  Learning  Resource 
Centre;  helped  to  found  the 
Basic  Job  Readiness  Training 


Program  and  supervised  the 
teacher/coaches  in  the  pro- 
gram; and  chaired  the  Educa- 
tional Awards  Committee. 

Al  Logan  was  also  very 
active  In  the  community  and 
the  church  while  still  coun- 
selling at  Conestoga.  He  led 
workshops,  did  personal  and 
family  counselling,  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Cambridge  Interfaith 
Pastoral  Counselling  Centre, 
and  played  'an  active  role  in 
the  K-W  Hospital  Chaplaincy 
Training  Program.  He  served 


Al  Logan 


on  many  church  committees 
including  Personnel  and  Inter- 
view Boards  for  candidates  for 
ordination. 

For  13  years  Al  Logan 
worked  at  Conestoga  because, 
as  Bill  Cleminson  present  head 
of  counselling  said,  “he  had  a 
strong  belief  that  he  could 
perform  his  ministry  full-time 
on  whatever  he  was  doing  and 
he  saw  the  college  as  a chance 
to  work  with  young  people.” 

On  July  5, 1982  Al  Logan  died 
of  pancreatic  cancer  at  the  age 
of  56.  During  his  last  months, 
while  in  hospital,  friends  and 
family  decided  that  both  a 
scholarship  and  bursary  were 
needed  as  a 'memorial  to  a 
man  they  loved.  They  decided 
that  the  awards  should  be 
presented  each  year  to  a stu- 
dent who  displayed  similar 
qualities  that  Al  Logan  dis- 
played. The  award  is  given  to  a 
student  for  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  community 
spirit  of  Conestoga  College. 

The  award  is  not  a monetary 
one.  The  bursary,  however, 
will  be  kept  separate  from  the 
award  and  it  will  be  given  to  an 
individual  who  possesses  cer- 
tain requirements  and  is  in 
desperate  need  of  funds. 

If  you,  or  someone  you  know 
wishes  to  apply  for  the  award, 
just  fill  out  the  accompanying 
application  form.  Forms  must 
be  submitted  to  the  counselling 
office  by  March  30.  If  you  are 
nominating  someone,  please 
get  the  signature  of  your  no- 
minee. If  applying  yourself, 
please  have  a nominator  sign 
your  application.  All  appli- 
cants will  be  considered  by  the 
committee  and  you  may  be 
requested  to  attend  an  inter- 
view. 


Application  Fornn 


Name  of  Nominee 


Address 


Telephone 


Program  and  Year 


Name  of  nominator  (if  applicable) 


Address 


Telephone 


Program  and  Year 


— Statement  of  Criteria 

The  individual  will  have  demonstrated  a warmth  and 
responsiveness  in  caring  for  and  enriching  the  lives  of  an 
individual  student  or  a group  of  students. 

He/she  will  have  made  a contribution  to  the  Conestoga 
community  through  their  initiatives  and  involvement  in 
leadership  activities  at  the  College. 

Please  describe  in  detail  the  activities  and  actions  which  you 
feel  fulfill  the  above  criteria,  and  include  this  written 
description  with  the  application  form.  Completed  applications 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Counselling  Office  by  March  30, 
1983. 


Signature  of  Nominee 


Signature  of  Nominator 


Date  , 


DOOM  STUDENT 

ASSOCIATION 

ELECTIONS 

Nominations  for  President 
and  Vice-President 

Opening:  Monday,  March  14 
Closing:  3 p.m.,  Thursday,  March  31 

Nomination  forms  and  details  available 
in  any  DSA  office 

Speeches:  10:30  a.m.,  Monday,  April  4 in  the  cafeteria 
Voting  Polls:  Monday  afternoon  to  Wednesday  afternoon 
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Battle  of  the  Bugs  - Ted  Goddard  and  one  of  his  travelling  companions  battle  hoardes  of  insects  200 
miles  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake  on  the  shores  of  Starvation  Lake.  The  lake  is  so  named  because  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  crew  were  starving  when  they  reached  its  banks 


Back-packing  - Ted  Goddard  portages  his  1 25  pound  pack  through 
the  Nine  Lakes  region.  This  is  the  toughest  portion  of  the 
Yellowknife  voyage. 


Marketing  Instructor:  Arctic  Antics 


by  Kristin  Trotter 

The  crew  of  four  planned  the 
expedition  for  almost  a year. 

They  battled  awesome  in- 
sect life,  rolling  white  water 
rapids,  freezing  temperatures 
at  night,  fierce  virgin  terrain 
and  saw  some  of  the  most 
glorious  country  in  Canada. 

From  the  shores  of  Great 
Slave  Lake  in  the  Canadian 
North  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by 
canoe  is  a rigorous,  arduous 
600-mile  trip.  Half  of  it  is  uphill 
travel.  It  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  only  twice 
since  it  was  first  charted  in 
1820-21  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  a 
British  explorer  in  search  of 
the  illusive  Northwest  Pas- 


sage. Only  one  American  and 
one  Canadian  team  have  re- 
traced Franklin’s  historic 
journey. 

Mild-mannered  Ted  God- 
dard, also  known  as  the  co-or- 
dinator of  the  marketing  pro- 
gram at  Conestoga  College, 
was  part  of  that  Canadian 
crew. 

It  is  one  of  three  canoe  trips 
Goddard  has  made  into  the 
Canadian  Arctic. 

“My  Arctic  explorations  are 
purely  a hobby.  I do  it  bemuse 
I have  a strong  sens  of  adven- 
ture. It  is  my  own  personal 
challenge,”  said  Ted. 

Of  his  1976  trip  to  the  Arctic, 
Goddard  writes,  “.  . . It  was 
paddle  a mile,  portage  a mile. 


DONATE  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS 
19th  BOOK  SALE 

for  K-W  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women 

at  Hilliard  Hall,  First  United  Church,  Waterloo 

Friday,  April  8,  Noon  to  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  9,  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Phone:  743-9353,  744-9234,  885-4234 


LEATHER 

JACKETS 

will  be  on  sale 
March  16“ 
in  the  main  foyer 

$50  deposit  required 


on  a continuous  basis.  The 
paths  were  non-existant  re- 
quiring hours  of  scouting, 
compassing  and  cutting  trails. 
We  had  to  double-carry  on 
each  portage  and  our  packs 
went  as  high  as  125  pounds.  . . . 
As  the  going  became  more 
difficult,  our  resolve  hardened 
and  the  thought  of  quitting  was 
never  contemplated.  We  be- 
came a very  cohesive  unit 
with  a strong  sense  of  fellow- 
ship. . . . One  of  the  few  rules 
we  have  on  a canoe  trip  is  that 
one  must  never  complain.  If 
you  are  tired,  hungry,  cold  and 
wet,  you  can  safely  assume 
the  others  feel  the  same  way 
and  a lack  of  complaining, 
coupled  with  a sense  of  humor, 
has  the  amazing  ability  to 
diminish  any  hardship.  Every 
day  involved  very  tough  trav- 
elling but  each  day  our  bodies 
were  toughened  to  the  task. 
Each  evening  was  spent 
around  the  fire  sipping  toddies 
while  Jim  read  aloud  excerpts 
from  Franklin’s  journal  de- 
scribing their  impressions  of 
the  same  section  of  the  Yel- 
lowknife. Those  venings  were 
rare  indeed.” 

As.  the  crew  penetrated 


deeper  into  the  hinterland  the 
illusory  trappings  of  20th  cen- 
tury civilization  got  stripped 
away  and  left,  in  the  some- 
times silent,  sometimes  tur- 
bulent wake  of  the  canoe.  And 
with  each  breath,  which  pre- 
sented a real  challenge  be- 
cause of  the  ever-present  in- 
sect population,  a mental 
catharsis  or  cleansing  hap- 
pened. 

“It  takes  two  to  three  weeks 
for  the  cleansing  to  take  place. 
It  is  a purging  of  all  things  that 
have  accumulated  and  clut- 
tered your  mind.  You  gain  a 
different  perspective  on  life. 
Things  like  deodorant  and 
fashion  appear  meaningless. 
Your  $300  watch  is  just  some- 
thing that  tells  time.  It  is  your 
$20  paddle  that  takes  on  real 
significance,”  said  Ted. 

It  took  the  crew  three  weeks, 
putting  in  18-hour  days,  to 
complete  the  uphill  section  of 
the  expedition. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  to  to- 
tally get  away  from  any  kind 
of  support  system. 

Goddard’s  travels  through 
the  Arctic  waterways  have,  at 
times,  left  him  gasping  at  the 
brutality  and  the  beauty  of  the 


wild  Canadian  northland. 

Ted  has  seen  muskox,  arctic 
wolves,  caribou  herds,  bald 
and  golden  eagles,  penguins 
and  rare  gray  falcon. 

Born  in  Bowmanville  43 
years  ago,  Ted  learned  to 
wield  a paddle  as  a child.  He 
has  been  employed  in  logging 
camps  and  worked  in  northern 
Ontario  as  a timber  cruiser, 
measuring  trees. 

At  16  he  was  enrolled  for  a 
year  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  is  a business 
administration  graduate  of 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Insti- 
tute in  Toronto,  has  a three- 
year  degree  in  sociology  from 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University 
and  has  owned  his  own  con- 
sulting and  placement 
agency. 

An  instructor  at  Conestoga 
for  14  years,  Ted  has  been 
co-ordinator  of  the  marketing 
program  for  a year. 

So  what  is  a normal-sound- 
ing guy  like  Ted  doing  braving 
the  rigors  of  the  Arctic  instead 
of  lounging  around  the  pool  at 
some  south  sea  island  re.sort? 

“I’d  get  bored  in  a week  in 
the  Bahamas,”  says  Ted. 


It’s  better  without  the  batter  - Goddard  prepares  a supper  of  fresh  fish.  The  jacket  is  designed 
especially  to  repel  mosquitoes. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


York  Road  entertained  at  last  Thursday's  Sun  n'  Surf  pub.  Band  members 
are  Pat  Alpaugh,  John  Lewis,  Scott  MacDonald  and  Duncan  Stanbury. 


Sun,  surf  n’  song 


(left  to  right)  Don  Annett,  Marc  Hodgkin- 
son,  Gerard  Diemart  (front)  and  Tom  Kerr 
all  ready  to  catch  a few  rays  and  quaff  a 
few  ales. 


in  both  encouraging  dancers  and  generally 
preparing  the  crowd  for  York  Road. 

York  Road,  making  their  second  appear- 
ance at  a pub  this  year  (remember  the 
Stripes  pub?),  performed  a wide  variety  of 
dance  favorites  including  music  by  the 
English  Beat,  the  Clash,  Generation^  Billy 
Idol,  Stray  Cats  and  a Flock  of  Seagulls. 

If  this  lineup  sounds  familiar  it  could  be 
because  the  band  played  much  of  the  same 
material  at  the  last  pub  they  played  here. 
The  band  has  added  to  their  repertoire 
Duran  Duran’s  “Hungry  like  the  Wolf’  and 
played  the  Beach  Boys’  “Surfin’  USA”,  not 
usually  on  their  play  list,  in  keeping  with 
the  theme  of  the  pub. 

Bass  player  John  Lewis  said  the  band 
members  consider  themselves  enter- 
tainers first.  “We’re  here  for  the  audi- 
ence,” said  Lewis.  “We  like  to  play 
originals  but  people  are  more  apt  to  dance 
to  something  they  recognize.  We’re  pre- 
pared to  be  flexible,  but  we  won’t  com- 
promise ourselves  solely  to  please  a 
crowd.” 

So  although  they  didn’t  compromise 
themselves,  they  did  compromise.  Along 
with  the  oft-proven-successful  covers,  the 
band  played  a good  selection  of  their  own 
material  which  was  received  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

With  this  formula,  these  “entertainers- 
first”  succeeded  at  Stripes,  succeeded  at 
Sun  and  Surf  and  will  no  doubt  succeed  at 
their  next  Doon  appearance,  because  they 
will,  no  doubt,  appear  again. 


Paul  Buttinger,  first  year  marketing  stu- 
dent, looking  for  a lake. 

Wendy  Somerville/Spoke 


by  Irene  Gesza 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  music  of 
summer  has  been  associated  with  groups 
like  the  Beach  Boys  and  Jan  and  Dean. 

But  at  last  Thursday’s  El  Condor  Pub, 
the  band  York  Road  and  their  repertoire  of 
high-energy  dance  music  turned  a cold 
March  night  into  fun,  summer-style,  at  the 
DSA’s  Summer  Sun  and  Surf  Pub. 

The  weather  forecast  predicted  cold  and 
snow  but  a large  percentage  of  the 
somewhat-smaller-than-normal  crowd 
braved  the  elements  and  came  (obviously 
all  set  for  summer)  dressed  in  shorts, 
Hawaiian  shirts,  wearing  straw  hats  and 
sunglasses  and  toting  additional  props  — 
like,  for  instance  a water-ski  and  a beach 
ball. 

This  group  of  sun-worshippers,  for  a 
reasonable  cover  charge  received  three- 
three-three  treats  in  one. 

The  DSA  provided  a happy  hour  from  8-9 
p.m.  when  draft  was  available  for  50(p.  The 
more-mature-than-usual  crowd  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  price  break  without  turning 
the  pub  into  an  excuse  to  get  drunk  and 
disorderly'. 

At  9: 00,  the  crowd  received  a surprise  in 
the  form  of  an  unexpected  act.  The  Whirl,  a 
four-month-old  band  from  Ancaster  played 
an  energetic  45  minute  set  including  music 
by  Clash,  Orchestral  Manoeuvres  in  the 
Dark  and  Billy  Idol.  The  band,  obviously 
heavily  influenced  by  the  Clash  (“the  only 
band  that  matters  besides  us”)  succeeded 


CBC  special 


Boogie  to  Bach 
on  Saturday 


by  Irene  Gesza 

Victor  Di  Bello,  the  crusader 
for  classics,  is  bringing  his 
crusade  and  his  merry  band  of 
musicians  to  the  CBC  radio 
program  Anybody  Home?  in  a 
special  called  Boogie  to  Bach 
on  Saturday,  March  19,  at 
10:05  a.m. 

The  crusade  of  conductor  Di 
Bello  and  his  Pro  Arte  Orches- 
tra is  designed  to  hook  young 
people  on  classical  music.  For 
the  past  years,  the  group  has 
taken  its  music  to  high  schools 
to  introduce  students  to  the 
world  of  classical  music. 

“Young  people  are  short- 
changed because  there’s  a 
stigma  attached  to  classical 
music  and  they  don’t  hear 
enough,”  said  Di  Bello.  The 
broadcast  Saturday  will  give 
young  people  a chance  to  hear 
more. 


DSA  brings 
sun  to  cat 


at  Nooner 
concert 

by  Irene  Gesza 

Doon  students  were  the  re- 
cipients last  week  of  some 
country  sunshine  courtesy  of 
the  DSA  and  the  winners  of  the 
1981-82  Carlisle  Bluegrass  Fes- 
tival. Haywire  brought  this 
sunshine  into  the  cafeteria  at 
last  Tuesday’s  Nooner  from 
12: 00-1: 30  p.m. 

Even  those  who  are  not 
bluegrass  fans  have  to  admit 
that  the  band’s  performance, 
demonstrating  ample  musical 
proficiency  and  some  fine  har- 
mony, certainly  made  the  caf- 
eteria and  the  cloudy  day  seem 
a whole  lot  more  like  sum- 
mer. 

Activities  co-ordinator,  Jan- 
elle  Zettel,  said  the  Nooners 
were  sponsored  to  provide 
students  with  entertainment 
between  classes.  This  particu- 
lar Nooner  was  designed  as  a 
“welcome  back  to  school  after 
spring  break,”  said  Zettel. 

“All  students  pay  a student 
activity  fee,”  Zettel  said. 
“Some  students  don’t  come  to 
our  pubs  and  don’t  use  the 
Athletic  Centre.  Nooners  pro- 
vide a highly  visible  demon- 
stration of  how  a portion  of 
activity  fees  are  spent.” 

After  Tuesday’s  perfor- 
mance, which  served  to  turn 
the  normally  muhdane  cafete- 
ria into  a little  piece  of  down- 
home  heaven,  the  fee  seems 
worthwhile. 


The  CBC  broadcast,  from 
Neil  McNeil  High  School  in 
Toronto,  will  include  The  Won- 
derful World  of  the  Bach 
Brothers,  a rousing  rococo 
romp,  Vivaldi’s  Concerto  in  D 
minor  and  Albinoni’s  Concerto 
in  D,  Opus  7,  No.  1. 

The  response  of  young  peo- 
ple to  this  introduction  to 
classical  music  has  been  as 
lively  as  the  music  itself.  By 
the  end  of  the  hour-long  per- 
formances,  students  are 
cheering  in  the  aisles. 

“I’m  enjoying  myself  doing 
something  that’s  worthwhile 
and  something  I really  want  to 
do,”  says  Di  Bello  of  the 
fanatic  response.  “And  the 
kids  are  just  great.  Their 
energy  and  their  lively  ap- 
plause when  they  enjoy  music 
they  have  never  experienced 
before,  helps  me  keep  young. 

Conductor  Di  Bello  began  his 
career  at  the  age  of  15  and  was 
a guest  conductor  with  the 
Toronto  Sumphony  at  the  age 
of  24.  After  four  seasons  with 
the  Hamilton  Philharmonic 
and  seven  years  at  the  Strat- 
ford Festival,  he  joined  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra as  assistant  managing 
director.  In  1979,  he  ap- 
proached the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  with  the  idea  for  Pro 
Arte  and  began  a tour  that  has 
so  far  included  45  high  schools 
and  more  than  30,000  stu- 
dents. 


Show  us  your  keys  and 


we  will  give  a 1 0%  discount  in 
addition  to  the  regular  15% 
student  discount — for  a total 
of  25%  off. 

Try  our  Macho  Nachos 

stuffed  with  zelopenos. 

Hot! 

All  you  can  eat  for  $3.00 


Mexico  and  Return 
from  $3.50 
1 335  Weber  St.  E. 

749-1810 
(next  to  HiWay  Market) 
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More  Stones  clones 


'Stones  clones”  Sticky  Fingers  at  Nick’s 


by  Monica  Mroz 

The  Rolling  Stones  live  on. 
Their  music  is  being  appre- 
ciated by  new  generations  of 
fans,  but  they  are  not  listening 
to  the  original  band. 

“Stones  Clones”  groups 
have  been  springing  up  for 
some  time  now;  The  Blushing 
Brides  being  one  of  the  more 
popular  bands. 

Even  this  band  is  quickly 
being  surpassed  by  a new  and 
energetic  band  - Sticky 
Fingers.  They  have  their  way 
to  the  top  in  artistic  and 
musical  ability.  They  only 
have  left  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  music  industry. 

I had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
Sticky  Fingers  at  Nicolson’s 
Tavern  on  February  18. 

It  was  a delightful  and  en- 
joyable experience  to  have 


eady 

to  work? 


OMmiO  GAM  HELP! 


been  able  to  view  such  a 
talented,  yet  youthful  group. 
The  oldest  member  is  23. 
Sticky  Fingers  began  regular 
practice  in  October  1982,  and 
made  their  first  appearance  in 
December  1982. 

Lead  vocalist  Glen  Pelletier, 
22,  plays  Mick  Jagger.  Pelle- 
tier does  not  just  sing,  he 
performs  a stage  show.  His 
constant  “gymnastics”  on  the 
stage  and  dance  floor  add  an 
extra  touch  of  entertainment 
to  the  show. 

Their  performance  was  live- 
ly and  enthusiastic  due  to 
Pelletier’s  concern  for  audi- 
ence involvement.  The  audi- 
ence packed  the  dance  floor 
with  approval. 

One  spectator  said  that  the 
theatrics  were  fantastic.  He 
also  said  that  the  excellent  job 
of  sound  and  lighting  created  a 
“total  performance.”  Costume 
changes  between  sets  added 
variety. 

Each  member  of  the  five- 
man  band  contributed  his  ut- 
most. Javier  Pena,  19,  as  Keith 
Richards,  was  completely  in- 
volved with  his  support  to  the 
band,  as  was  evident  by  his 
body  and  facial  expressions. 

Between  Pelletier  and  Pena, 
there  was  never  a dull  moment 
the  whole  evening.  I had  the 
chance  to  see  Sticky  Fingers 
two  months  earlier  in  Strat- 
ford. I thought  they  were  great 
then.  Now  they’re  fantastic. 

A former  CKCO  TV  Report- 
er, Pelletier  has  gone  full-time 
with  Sticky  Fingers.  Although 
he  sees  a future  for  the  band, 
he  says  that  he  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  broad- 
casting industry  if  it  doesn’t 
work. 


The  distance 
lacks  power 

While  not  up  to  the  stan- 
dards of  previous  albums.  Bob 
Seger’s  latest  effort  “The  dis- 
tance” is  still  worth  listening 
to. 

Seger  seems  to  be  looking 
for  a style  more  suited  to  the 
fact  that  he  (as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us)  is  getting  older.  But  to  a 
fan  raised  on  “Katmandu”, 
“Ramblin’  gamblin’  man”, 
and  the  like,  this  slicker  mel- 
lower style  just  doesn’t  go 
down  that  well. 

Not  that  the  album  doesn’t 
have  its  rockers,  but  they 
don’t  have  the  power  of 
Seger’s  earlier  work.  If  songs 
like  “Makin’  thunderbirds” 
and  “House  behind  a house” 
are  as  heavy  as  Seger  and  his 
renovated  Silver  Bullet  Band 
(Russ  Kunkel  has  replaced 
David  Teegarden  on  drums) 
are  going  to  get  anymore  than 
they  should  at  least  keep  their 
other  forte,  ballads,  up  to  par.  A 
But,  alas,  these  too  are  lack-  W 
ing.  There  are  a few  like; 

“Roll  me  away”,  “Love’s  the 
last  to  know”  and  “Shame  on 
the  moon”  that  are  good  songs 
but  pale  in  comparison  to 
classics  like  “Night  moves” 
and  “We’ve  got  tonight”. 

As  usual,  Seger  has  used 
many  first  rate  musicians, 
including  ex-Eagles  Don 
Felder  and  Glen  Frey  on  this 
album  but  they  can’t  save  it 
from  being  just  a shade  off 
vinyl  valium.  The  album  will 
probably  sell  well  to  the  old- 
time  Bob  Seger  fans  and  to 
people  with  a more  middle-of- 
the-road  taste  in  music  but  it 
will  hardly  attract  new  fans  in 
any  great  quantity. 
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Ministry  of 
Municipal  Affairs 
and  Housing 


Ontario  Hon.  Claude  F Bennett.  Minister 


If  you’re  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  and  you  want  to  work  this  summer,  Ontario  can  help 
businesses  and  farmers  hire  you  — by  helping  to  pay  your  wages. 

Through  the  Ontario  Youth  Employment  Program  — OYEP  — Ontario  will  pay  $1.25  an  hour, 
to  a maximum  of  $50  a week,  towards  the  salary  of  every  eligible  young  person  hired. 
WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO?  Read  this  ad  and  make  sure  you  are  eligible.  Then,  cut  it  out  and  take 
it  with  you  when  you  apply  for  summer  jobs.  Employers  may  be  interested  in  learning  more 

about  OYEP. 


Last  year  OYEP  helped  Ontario  farmers  and 
businesses  hire  more  than  50,000  young 
people. 


You  are  eligible  fiDT  GVEP  if : 

• You  are  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24 

• You  reside  and  are  eligible  to  work  in  Ontario 

• You  are  not  related  to  the  employer 


OYEP  is  a popular  program.  Funds  are  limited, 
so  apply  as  soon  as  possible. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  June  10,  1983  or 
earlier  if  all  funds  have  been  allocated. 

For  complete  guidelines,  an  application  or 
more  information  contact  or  ask  employers  to 
contact: 


Employers  are  eligible 
under  GYEP  if: 

• They  have  actively  operated  a business 
or  farm  in  Ontario  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  April  11,  1983. 

• They  can  provide  25  to  40  hours  of 
supervised  work  a week  for  between  8 and 
20  consecutive  weeks. 


OYEP 

Ministry  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Housing 

Subsidies  Branch 

Oueen’s  Park 

Toronto,  Ontario 

M7A  2R8 

TOLL-FREE:  1-800-268-7592 
In  Metro  Toronto:  965-0570 
In  Northern  Ontario  (80? area  code): 

(416)  965-0570  collect 


• They  can  create  new  work,  in  addition  to 
what  they  would  normally  provide,  between 
April  11  and  October  16. 


/ 


SPORTS  EDITORIALS 


Garcia  insulted 

by  Greg  Neath 

Why  did  the  Toronto  Blue  Jay  management  go 
out  of  its  way  to  insult  their  second  baseman 
Damaso  Garcia. 

Garcia  was  the  Jays  standout  offensive  player, 
he  batted  .310  stole  54  bases,  second  best  in  the 
league.  He  was  capable  of  turning  a super  double 
play  and' along  with  Alfredo  Griffin  formed  one  of 
the  best  second  — short  combinations  in  baseball. 
Garcia’s  defensive  play  was  outstanding  and 
along  with  his  productive  hitting  made  him  the 
best  all-round  player  on  the  team.  He  was  also 
voted  the  leagues  all-star  second  baseman. 

Yet  the  team  owners  refused  to  give  Garcia  the 
pay  raise  he  asked  for,  only  $75,000  more,  not  a 
lot  in  these  days  of  million  dollar  contracts. 

This  forced  an  arbitrator’s  hearing  where 
Garcia  was  further  insulted  when  the  team  called 
him  an  average  player.  Garcia  won  the  hearing 
giving  him  a $400,000  contract,  but  he  was  not  at 
all  happy.  He  quickly  requested  to  be  traded,  but 
that  ijs  not  likely  to  happen  this  year. 

The  Blue  Jays  made  a big  mistake,  they  have 
injured  Garcia’s  proud  Spanish  spirit.  This  is 
nothing  new  for  the  Jays,  Dave  Stieb  has  been 
stung  a few  times  himself  by  the  uncaring 
owners.  The  Jays  have  been  able  to  sign  Steib  for 
six  years,  but  to  get  Garcia  will  be  harder  he’s 
too  proud  and  he  feels  he  has  been  burned. 

Don’t  count  on  Garcia  to  be  wearing  a Blue  Jay 
uniform  for  much  longer. 

NOTES 

Jim  Clancy  was  the  center  of  attraction  for  a 
few  days  at  the  Blue  Jay  training  camp.  He 
reported  late  after  waiting  around  as  long  as  he 
could  for  his  wife  to  have  their  fourth  child.  The 
cameras  followed  the  new  millionaire  everywhere 
but  the  shower. 

“Dave  Stieb  is^ pitching  at  mid-season  form”. 
Says  Jays  catcher  Buck  Martinez.  This  may.  be  a 
little  bit  of  an  over  statement  but  watch  for  Stieb 
to  become  the  premier  pitcher  in  the  big  leagues 
this  year. 


Where 
were  all 
our  fans? 
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Athletic  Events 

Coming  Events 

Tuesday,  March  15,  Co-ed  Basketball,  4-6  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  16,  Co-ed  Volleyball, 

4-7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  17,  Men’s  Basketball,  4-6  p.m. 

Singles  Badminton 
Tournament,  7:30-10  p.m. 
Friday,  March  18,  Squash  Tournament  at  Doon 
Pines  Racquet  Club 

Thursday,  March  24,  Doubles  Badminton 

Tournament,  7:30-10  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  31,  Table  Tennis  Tournament 
2:30  p.m. 

On-going  Events 

Monday  and  Thursday:  Men’s  Soccer  League 
March  22  and  23:  Contact  Hockey  Tournament 


Playoffs  kill  volleyball 


by  J.A.  Giovinazzo 

The  1982-83  season  has  been 
a grave  disappointment  for  the 
Conestoga  varsity  teams. 
Squads  in  hockey,  basketball, 
and  men’s  and  women’s  vol- 
leyball have  all  been  eliminat- 
ed from  the  OCAA  champion- 
ships. The  men’s  volleyball 
was  the  only  team  to  make  it  to 
the  playoffs  but  never  got  past 
the  first  round. 

Unless  you  belong  to  a small 
minority,  this  is  probably  all 
news  to  you.  The  small  minori- 
ty are  the  few  loyal  and 
spirited  fans  who  attended  the 
games.  It  was  a shame  to  see 
these  terns  doing  as  well  as 
they  did  with  only  each  other, 
their  coaches,  and  the  regular 
bunch  of  friends  and  relatives 
attending  the  games,  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  win  or 
share  their  disappointment 
over  losses. 

The  Conestoga  Centre  has 
room  for  a great  deal  more 
than  the  usual  two  or  three 
dozen  fans  in  attendance  at 
most  of  the  games.  Our  teams 
are  all  fine  quality  and  who 
knows  how  much  farther  they 
could  have  gotten  with  more 
support  from  the  bleachers? 

Even  if  you  can’t  get  your 
team  to  work  a little  harder, 
maybe  some  heavy  fan  sup- 
port for  the  Condors  might 
intimidate  the  visiting  teams. 

So  let’s  hope  to  see  you  out 
for  the  1983-84  season  to  cheer 
the  Condors  to  victory  and 
scare-  the  visitors  into  ob- 
scurity. 


It  was  not  a winning  week- 
end for  the  Condors  atthe 
men’s  volleyball  tournament 
in  Sudbury,  March  4,5  and  6. 

Conestoga,  although  they 
made  it  to  the  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletic  Association  (OCAA) 
playoffs,  lost  to  Centennial 


(3-15,  15-10,  13-15)  and  to  Sheri- 
dan (4-15,  15-12,  5-15)  and 
therefore,  did  not  place  in  the 
final  standings. 

Sheridan  College  took  first 
place,  Fanshawe  took  second, 
Durham  third  and  Centennial 
placed  fourth. 


GET  LOST! 

Car  Rally  and  School  at 
Nicholson's  Tavern 


4:30  p.m.,  March  19 
for  rally  school 

Rally  registration:  6:30  p.m. 

For  more  information  contact 
Stephen  Karley,  Rm.  2A22,  885-4118 
Dennis  Wharton,  669-5735 
$2.00  discount  with  this  ad 
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Leafs  in  cellar 

by  Mark  Ellis 

Could  it  be  that  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  are 
finally  escaping  the  cellar  of  the  NHL? 

the  Leafs  who  early  in  the  season  floundered 
with  the  poorest  record  are  currently  on  their 
way  to  securing  a playoff  spot. 

Over  the  last  decade  Leaf  fans  have  been  fed 
promises  by  owner  Harold  Ballard  for  a winner 
in  Toronto.  The  fans  have  yet  to  receive  anything 
close  to  a winner  since  the  last  Stanley  Cup 
teams  of  the  sixties.  Claiming  each  year  that  the 
club  was  in  a rebuilding  stage  the  management 
has  been  hiding,  unwilling  to  admit  they  couldn’t 
make  the  necessary  deals.  But  now  there  seems 
to  be  hope  for  the  current  squad  as  the  so  called 
rebuilding  stage  is  beginning  to  work. 

With  one  of  the  youngest  teams  in  the  NHL  the 
Leafs  have  begun  to  play  a calibr  of  hockey  not 
seen  in  Toronto  in  many  years.  Through  strong 
hustle  and  desire  they  have  been  able  to 
overcome  the  rookie  mistakes  which  plagued 
them  earlier  in  thq  year.  At  one  point  this  season 
during  a long  winless  streak  not  only  were  the 
players  down  on  themselves  but  the  fans  as  well. 
Fans  picketed  outside  Maple  Leaf  Gardens 
protesting  the  Leafs  play.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  franchise  hundreds  of  seats 
were  empty  at  each  home  game  and  booing 
persisted. 

However  lately  not  only  is  the  team  improving 
greatly  but  also  the  size  and  exluberance  of  the 
crowds. 

As  of  March  8,  the  Leafs  are  tied  with  Detroit 
for  the  final  playoff  spot  in  the  Norris  division 
with-51  points,  one  point  behind  the  third  place  St. 
Louis  Blues.  The  Leafs  have  games  in  hand  over 
both  Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 

Their  remaining  games  are  against  some  of  the 
toughest  teams  in  the  league,  but  the  leafs  have 
proven  this  is  when  they  play  best. 

If  their  play  of  late  continues  the  leafs  should 
make  the  playoffs  and  maybe  surprise  a team  or 
two. 
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“Heels  On  Wheels”  by  Audrey  Mah. 
Winner  cjf  the  Sauza  of  Tequila,  Mexico, 
Arts  Award  Ontario  1982, 
for  best  sculpture. 


The  Sauza  of  Tequila, 
Mexico,  Arts  Award 
Ontario  1983  is  now  open 
to  competition  among  art 
students  in  Ontario  who 
are  registered  in  or  recently 
graduated  from  a recognized 
fine  arts  programme. 

Three  first  prizes  of  a month  of  study  in 
Guadalajara  with  expenses  paid  by  Tequila  Sauza 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  works  submitted  to 
the  panel  of  judges. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  14  April,  1983. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  enter, 
contact  your  Students  Awards  Director  or  your 
Information  Officer,  or  write  to : 

Adriaan  de  Vries,  Co-ordinator  Sauza  of 
Tequila,  Mexico,  Arts  Award,  Ontario  1983, 

108  Bellwoods  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M6J  2P4. 
Telephone:  (416)  368-3450. 


12  Monday,  March  14,  1983 
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WARNING:  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  advises  that  danger  to  health  increases  with  amount  smoked:  avoid  inhaling.  Average  per  cigarette: 
Export  "A"  Regular  “tar”  17  mg.  nicotine  1.1  mg.  King  Size  "tar”  17  mg.  nicotine  1.1.  Export  "A"  Mild  Regular  “tar”  12  mg.  nicotine  0.9  mg. 
King  Size  “tar”  13  mg.  nicotine  0.9  mg.  Export  "A"  Light  Regular  “tar”  10  mg.  nicotine  0.8  mg.  King  Size  “tar”  11  mg.  nicotine  0.8  mg. 


